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ENGLISH  SOCIAL  HISTORY,  1760-1815. 


The  subject  of  this  course  is  the  Social  I  listorv  of  England 
from,  roughly,  [760  to  1815.  This  period  saw  the  conversion 
of  England  from  a  predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  to  a 
predominantly  urban  and  manufacturing  iqommunit)  ;  the 
break  up  of  the  traditional  organization  of  village  and  town 
life,  the  rise  of  capitalist  agriculture  and  capitalist  industry. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  critical  importance  for  an  understanding 
of  modern  problems.  For  it  saw  the  creation  of  our  modern 
economic  civilization,  and  most  of  the  social  problems  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  derive,  if  not  their  origin,  at  least 
some  of  their  main  characteristics  from  it.  Hut  social  his- 
tory cannot  be  divorced  from  political  history,  since  social 
developments  are  intluenced  by  political  arrangements. 
Hence  the  syllabus  begins  with  a  short  description  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  political  system  of  the  [8th  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
course,  but  to  offer  an  analysis  which  is  subject  to  variation. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful.  Some  of  them 
are  cheap  and  easily  accessible  ;  others  can  be  consulted  in 
libraries  or  borrowed  from  the  Central  Library,  20  Tavistock 
Square,  London,  W.C.,  which  lends  books  to  students  on 
receipt  of  a  post  card,  and  payment  of  cost  of  carriage. 

BOOKS. 

BoUTMY.Tfee   English   Constitution.     Parts    II    and    III    contain    .1   coi 
and  interesting  account  of  the  social  effects  ol  the  political  system. 

Leckv,    History    of    England    in    tin'    i&th    Century.     Chapter    .•.    '   Hie 
Aristocracy  ';    'The  Commercial  Classes.'     Chaptei    |,   '  Parliamen- 
i.ir\  Corruption  and  Tyranny. '   Chapter  io,  '  Parliamentar)   Reform.' 
Chapter  21,  '  Agriculture  ;  Manufacture  ;  Political  Influenci   ol   Ma    u 
facturers ;   The  Sphere  ol  Government.' 

Redlich  and   Hirst,   Local  Government  in   England,  Vol     I.   chaptei    1 
(a   ver)   good   account   of  political   conditions    in    England   before   the 
fust  Reform  Bill). 

W'rbb,  English  Local  Government  (3  large  volumes). 
B,    ///<■  Industrial  Revolution  (short) 

roWNSEND  Warner,  Landmarks  of  English  Industrial  History,  chapters 
■  |-ig  (short). 

.   Industrial  History  of  England,    Period   \     (short). 
lit,   Making  of  Modem  England,  chaptei     1 


Cunningham,    English    Industry    and    Commerce,    Part    II,    Vol.     I,    pp. 

494-608  (for  reference). 
Hammond,  The  Village  Labourer,  1760-1832  (the  best  account  of  the  social 

effects  of  the  enclosures). 
Hammond,  The  Town  Labourer,  1760-1832  (the  best  account  of  the  social 

effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution). 
Hammond,   The  Skilled  Labourer,   1760-1832. 

Slater,  The  English  Peasantry  and  the  Enclosure  of  the  Common  Fields. 
Hasbach,  The  English  Agricultural  Labourer,  chapters  2  and  3. 
Hor.soN,  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  chapters  2  and  3. 
Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  chapters   1-3. 
Brentano,  Gilds  and  Trade  Unions. 
Cooke-Taylor,    The   Modern    Factory  System. 
Price,   Political  Economy  in  England,   chapters   1-3. 
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LECTURES  I— II. 

CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Characteristics  of  the  old  regime  in  England.  Effect  of 
Revolution  of  1688  to  place  political  power  in  hands  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  controlled  neither  by  crown  nor  by 
public  opinion.  Local  government,  and  the  professions  in 
their  hands,  the  Parliament  virtually  a  committee  of  landed 
gentry.  Sinecures  and  pensions.  Anomalies  of  the  electoral 
system.  Unrepresentative  character  of  House  of  Commons 
during  (i)  growth  of  new  towns  into  importance  and  decay  of 
others  ;  (ii)  restriction  of  borough  franchise  to  close  corpora- 
tions ;  (iii)  corruption  of  electors  both  by  candidates  and  by 
the  Government.  Large  centres  of  population  without  mem- 
bers, while  numerous  members  returned  by  small  towns 
and  villages.  Countv  franchise  in  hands  of  40s.  freeholders. 
Borough  franchise  dependent  on  local  custom,  exercised 
variously  by  potwallopers,  burgage-holders,  corporations  and 
freemen.  Control  of  seats  by  '  patrons,'  who  buy  nomina- 
tion boroughs  and  corrupt  pocket  boroughs.  Venality  of 
House  ;  its  claim  to  be  independent  of  the  electors.  Why  the 
system  was  tolerated  so  long.  The  organization  of  Local 
Government  through  Parish,  County  and  Borough  : — (a)  The 
Parish.  Most  widely  spread  form  of  local  organization. 
Xot  an  instrument  of  self-government,  but  an  administrative 
unit  subordinate  to  countv  authorities.  Based  not  on  law 
but  on  local  custom  and  tradition.  (b)  The  County. 
Government  cast  in  a  judicial  form  :  execution  of  law  and 
administration  of  justice  not  separated.  Chief  officers  of 
County  :  Lord-Lieutenant,  Sheriff,  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
Organization  and  function  of  Justices.  Social  exclusiveness. 
Growth  of  their  powers  during  the  iSth  century.  Quarter 
Sessions  tends  to  become  a  legislative  body  making  new 
rules — e.i^.,  as  to  Licensing  and  the  Poor  Law  :  little  central 
control,  (c)  The  Borough.  Uncertainty  (i)  of  definition,  its 
essential  character  exemption  from  county  authorities  and 
possession  of  its  own  magistracy;  (ii)  of  Jurisdiction,  iis 
authority  not  limited  to  a  particular  area,  or  based  on  local 
contiguity;  (iii)  of  membership.  Conditions  of  admission 
to  mcmlx-rship  not  fixed  by  law  or  charter,  lint  varying  from 
Borough  to  Borough  and  from  time  to  time.  Degradation 
of  Town    Government    in    the    17th    and    iStli    centuries:     by 
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creation  of  new  Boroughs  by  Royal  Charter;  by  growing" 
exclusiveness  and  development  of  select  bodies ;  exclusion  of 
dissenters  from  Government  by  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  ; 
by  corruption  of  Boroughs  for  political  purposes.  An  18th- 
Century  Tammany  Hall. 

BOOKS. 

Boutmy,   The  English  Constitution,  Parts  II  and   III. 

Hammond,   The   Village  Labourer,   1760-1832,  chapter   1. 

Lecky,   England  in   the   iSth   Century,  chapters  2,  4,    10. 

Redi.ich    and    Hirst,    Local    Government    in    England,    Vol.    I,    Part    I, 

chapter  2. 
S.  and  B.  Webb,  English  Local  Government.     '   The  Parish  and  County.' 

Book    I,   chapter   1  ;    Boole   II,   chapters    1    and  3.     '  The  Manor  and 

Borough,'  Book  III,  pp.  261-292,  384-404. 
Any  book  on  Constitutional  History,  e.g. — 

Taswell-LangMEAD,   English   Constitutional   History,  chapters   16  and   17. 
Medley,  English  Constitutional  History.     Passi)n. 
Lecky,   England  in   the   iSth   Century,   chapter   1,    1-23.    Chapter  2,  '  The 

Aristocracy.'     Chapter  3,  '  Parliamentary  Corruption  ;  Parliamentary 

Tyranny.' 
Redlich  and  Hirst,  Local  Government  in  England,  chapters  1,  2  and  3. 
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LECTURE  III. 

COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

Foreign  trade,  (i)  Amount;  slow  growth  up  to  1780. 
Imports  and  Exports  estimated  at  twelve  millions  1699-1700. 
twenty  millions  in  1749-55,  twenty-one  millions  in  1780. 
(ii)  Direction  :  chief  markets,  Germany,  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  America,  (iii)  Character  :  woollen  cloth  predominant 
(nearlv  half  in  1699,  and  nearly  a  quarter  1780);  iron  and 
cotton  increase  after  1770. 

Great  attention  paid  to  Commerce  in  18th  century.  Policy 
stronglv  Protectionist.  Unsystematic  character  of  Protection 
in  18th  Century.  No  longer  a  national  system  adminis- 
tered by  an  autocratic  Government  and  accompanied  by 
protection  of  worker  and  consumer,  but  a  series  of  conces- 
sions to  powerful  interests.  Complications  of  the  Tariff  (Pitt 
in  reforming  it  had  to  deal  with  some  3,000  laws),  and 
prevalence  of  smuggling. 

The  textile  industries  a  typical  case.  Protection  given  to 
industries  without  regard  to  (a)  their  ability  to  get  on  without 
it;  e.g.,  the  wool  manufacturing  industry,  the  chief  industry 
of  England,  was  the  spoilt  child  of  Parliament.  Exportation 
of  wool  and  sheep  forbidden.  From  1722  printed  calicoes 
prohibited  in  England.  (/>)  Their  suitability  ;  e.g.,  tariff  used 
to  build  up  silk  manufacture,  for  which  England  had  no 
natural  advantage;  the  '  infant  industry  '  of  cotton  was  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  of  6d.  per  yard  to  please  the  wool  manufac- 
turers, linen  manufacturers  and  linen  exporters,  linen  manu- 
facturers and  sail  cloth  makers,  producers  of  raw  iron  and 
makers  of  manufactured  iron,  were  always  wrangling. 

Effect  of  English  policy  on  Ireland  :  destruction  of  Irish 
cloth  industry  to  please  English  manufacturers.  Minoi 
matters.  Prohibition  of  export  of  tools  and  machinery,  and 
of  emigration  of  artisans.  Ideas  of  time  illustrated  by  Com 
menial  Treaties.  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal  in  170;, 
attempted  with  France  in  171  $■.     Treaty  with  France  in  1783. 

BOOKS. 

Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolution,  chapters    1  and  7. 
Townsend  Warner,  Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History,  chapter  14. 
ins,  Industrial  History  of  England,  Period  V. 
incham,    English    Industry   and    Commerce,    Pari    II.    Vol     I,    pp. 

453-489- 
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LECTURES  IY— Y. 

THE  ENCLOSING  MOVEMENT  AND  THE 
REVOLUTION  IN  RURAL  LIFE. 

Diversity  of  views  held  both  in  18th  Century  and  to-day  as 
to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  enclosing  movement. 
A  conspiracy  of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  a  natural  step  in 
the  progress  of  agriculture?  The  original  characteristics  of 
the  open-field  village.  Equality  of  shares,  common  pastures 
and  meadows,  a  common  course  of  cultivation.  The  classes 
of  tenants,  and  the  relation  of  the  village  to  the  lord. 

The  first  enclosing  movement  :  its  motive  and  results. 
Reasons  for  more  far-reaching  changes  in  the  18th  Century  : — 
(a)  Economic  :  the  growth  of  agricultural  science.  Townsend 
and  turnips;  Badswell  and  scientific  stock-raising;  Arthur 
Young  and  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1793. 
The  growth  and  concentration  of  population,  which  created 
a  demand  for  large-scale  production  of  food-stuffs ;  the 
improvement  in  the  means  of  communication,  which  stimu- 
lated farming  for  the  market  at  the  expense  of  subsistence 
farming,  (b)  Political  and  social.  The  domination  of  the 
landed  gentry  in  central  and  local  government  and  the 
absence  of  any  authority  to  counterbalance  them  ;  the  social 
importance  of  land  ;  the  helplessness  of  the  peasants  and 
agricultural  labourers. 

The  procedure  of  enclosure.  The  promotion  of  a  private 
bill  with  assent  of  owners  of  three-fourths  of  land  ;  its  con- 
sideration by  a  Parliamentary-  Committee  ;  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners  to  survey  and  redivide  land.  Results  :— - 
(a)  The  consolidation  of  holdings  and  decay  of  the  small 
farmer;  (b)  the  loss  of  rights  of  commons;  (c)  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  persons  dependent  entirely  upon 
wages ;    (d)  pauperism  and  demoralization  of  village  life. 

BOOKS. 

Toynbee,   The  Industrial  Revolution. 

Hammond,    The    Village   Labourer,    1760-1S32. 

Slater,  The  English  Peasantry  and  the  Enclosure  of  the  Common  Fields. 

Cunningham,    English    Industry    and    Commerce,    Part    II,    Vol.    I,    pp. 

54n-562. 
Protiif.ro,    History    of   English    Agriculture. 
Gon'Nf.r,   Common  Land  and  Enclosure. 
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THE   GROWTH   OF   CAPITAL,   MARKETS   AND 
INVENTIONS. 

The  Industrial  Revolution;  how  far  a  'revolution.' 
Gradual  nature  of  change  and  many  trades  unaffected  during 
the  i8th  Century.  Four  main  features:  (i)  growth  and 
organization  of  capital;  (ii)  improvement  in  means  of  com- 
munication ;  (iii)  application  of  science  to  industry  ;  (iv) 
change  in  economic  thought. 

(i)  In  early  i Nth-Century  capital  scarce  and  not  easily 
available  for  industry.  Hence  few  trades  organized  on  a 
capitalistic  basis.  The  stimulus  given  by  trade  with  the 
continent,  the  colonies  and  India.  National  Debt  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Bank  of  England  :  the  former  created  a 
regular  market  for  capital  ;  the  iatter  diffused  it  and  checked 
wild  speculation. 

(ii)  Improvement  in  the  means  of  communication,  (a) 
Roads.  Mainly  in  hands  of  Parishes,  but  from  1663  onwards 
increasing  number  ol  main  roads  administered  by  Turnpike 
Trustees.  Difficulty  of  travelling.  Exorbitant  rates  for 
letters  and  goods,  (b)  Waterways.  The  deepening  of  rivers 
and  construction  of  canals.  First  canal  Worsley  to  Man- 
chester, 1 76 r .  By  the  end  of  the  iSth  Century  the  whole 
country  had  a  fairly  complete  system  of  waterways,  except  in 
the  South  and  East,  especially  in  Lancashire  and  the  Mid- 
lands. London  and  Liverpool  connected  by  Grand  Trunk 
and  Grand  Junction  ;  Liverpool  and  Hull  by  Leeds  Canal  ; 
Birmingham  and  Severn  by  Birmingham  Canal  ;  Birmingham, 
tin-  Lotteries,  and  the  Mersey,  by  the  Grand  Trunk.  Note 
their  relation  to  coal,  pottery,   iron  and  textile  industries. 

(iii)  English  industry  before  the  great  inventions.  Chief 
manufactures  :  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hardware.  The  domestic 
system:  its  main  features:  (1)  Diffusion  of  industry  and 
little  local  specialization.  (2)  Combination  of  manufacture 
with  agriculture.  (3)  No  large  class  of  permanent  wage- 
earners.      The    woollen    industry    as    an    example;     two    main 

types  of  organization  ;  the  small  masters  of  the  West  Riding, 
and  the  capitalist  clothiers  of  the  West  of  England.  The 
most  important  developments  before  the  greal  inventions,  the 

rise  ol   the  middleman. 


The  great  inventions  in  the  textile  trades.  Roller  spin- 
ning made  possible  by  Wyatt  ('738);  Hargreave's  spinning- 
jenny  (1764);  Arkwright  perfects  Wyatt's  invention  (1768); 
Crompton's  model  (1779);  Kay's  fly-shuttle  (1738);  Cart- 
wright's  power-loom  (1785).  Inventions  followed  each  other 
in  a  natural  sequence.  The  shortage  of  yarn  led  to  attention 
being  given  to  spinning  machinery.  The  improvement  in 
spinning  led  to  Cartwright's  power-loom.  The  power-loom 
stimulated  improvements  in  earlier  and  later  periods. 

Iron  and  coal  and  the  new  motor-power.  The  scarcity  of 
wood  created  a  demand  for  a  new  fuel  in  smelting  :  at  the 
same  time  the  unreliability  of  water-power  made  a  new  motor 
necessary.  Newcomen's  patent  for  an  atmospheric  steam- 
engine  (1705);  Watt's  improvement  (1769);  Cort's  patent 
for  puddling  and  rolling  (1783).  Substitution  of  coal  for 
charcoal  in  furnaces.  Application  of  steam  motor  to  textile 
trades. 

BOOKS. 

Townsend  Warner,  Landmarks  of  English  Industrial  History,  chap.   16. 

ToYNBEE,   Industrial  Revolution,   chapter   1. 

Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England,  chapters  1-3. 

Hammond,    The   Town   Labourer,   1760-1832,   chapter  1. 

Hobson,   Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  chapter  1. 

Cunningham,  Part  II,  Vol.  I,  pp.  419-456. 

Cunningham,  532-540  and  609-661. 

Toynbee,  chapter  4. 

Traill,   Soeial   England,  Vol.   V,   chapter  18,  pp.   322-326. 
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LECTURES  VII— VIII. 

THE  SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION. 
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Most  obvious  effects  of  new  methods  of  industry  a  great 
increase  in  production  (e.g. ,  consumption  of  raw  cotton, 
4.704,000  lbs.  in  1771-5;  34,907,497  lbs.  in  1792:  produc- 
tion of  iron  61,300  tons  in  1780;  258,206  tons  in  1806); 
growth  of  population  (about  (4  millions  in  1750;  about 
8  millions  in  1801);  transference  of  population  from  south 
to  north ;  separation  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and 
concentration  of  production  in  factories  ;  decline  of  small 
master  and  rise  of  new  type  of  capitalist  employer. 

The  period  from  1790- 1840  one  of  increasing  misery  and 
discontent.  The  causes,  partly  the  war  with  France  (1793- 
1815),  which  caused  rising  prices,  instability  of  markets,  and 
crushing  taxation  ;  partly  dislocation  due  to  changes  in  agri- 
culture and  industry,  aggravated  by  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. Four  main  groups  of  problems  :  (i)  The  rural 
workers  ;  (ii)  the  reaction  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the 
workers  in  established  industries,  and  the  competition  of 
machinery  with  hand  labour  and  of  children  with  men  (e.g. , 
the  hand-loom  weavers);  (iii)  the  conditions  in  the  new 
factories;  the  labour  of  women  and  children;  absence  of 
regulations  as  to  hours,  machinery,  and  sanitation;  (iv)  the 
conditions  in  the  new  industrial  towns;  their  antiquated 
s\stcm  of  Local  Government  ;  absence  of  any  code  of  Public 
Health. 

I  he  attitude  ol  the  working  classes.  The  agricultural 
labourers,  except  for  occasional  riots,  helpless,  and  the  new 
factory  population  unorganized.  Agitation  for  protection 
on  part  of  organized  workers.  Characteristics  of  early  trade 
unionism.  Their  conservative  character  shown  by  the  at- 
tempts to  secure  enforcement  ol  the  Elizabethan  industrial 
legislation.  The  Statute  ol  Vrtificers  and  its  provisions  as 
to  apprenticeship  and  the  assessment  of  wages  :  its  adminis- 
tration in  the  18th  Century.  Petitions  to  Governmenl  to 
make  it  effective. 


12 


BOOKS. 


Toynbee,   77k1  Industrial  Revolution. 

Warner,    Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History,   chapters    15-18. 

GiBBiNS,  Industrial  History  of  England,  Period  V. 

Hobson,   The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  chapters  3  and  4. 

Cooke-Taylor,   The  Modem  Factory  System,  chapters  1-5. 

Hammond,   The  Town  Labourer,  1760-1832,  chapters  6-9. 

Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  chapters  1-3. 

Cunningham,  English   Industry  and  Commerce,  Modern  Times,  Part   II, 

sections  242-265. 
Slater,   The  Making  of  Modem   England,  chapters  3-4. 
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LECTURE   IX. 


ECONOMIC  THOUGHT. 


Adam  Smith.  Sketch  of  his  life.  Relations  with  previous 
writers.  Plan  of  his  work.  Wealth  considered  as  an  end  in 
itself,  apart  from  its  aspect  as  an  instrument  of  national 
power.  Wealth  produced  bv  labour  employed  on  land  with 
the  assistance  of  capital.  Thus  he  gives  us  the  three  essen- 
tials of  production — land,  labour,  and  capital.  Before  reach- 
ing- this  point,  however,  he  digresses  into  an  account  of  the 
supply  of  silver.  He  then  goes  on  to  contemporary  contro- 
versies, and  discusses  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Mercantilists, 
including  colonial  policy.  Finally,  he  deals  with  the  public 
revenue  and  taxation. 

Orig-inality  of  Adam  Smith's  approach  to  the  study  of 
Wealth.  The  first  writer  to  make  economics  a  special  science 
separate  from  the  more  g-eneral  aspects  of  Politics.  This 
separation  was  pushed  to  absurd  extremes  by  the  smaller  men 
who  succeeded  him.  Smith  himself  trusted  little  to  abstract 
argument,  but  brings  history  and  much  practical  knowledge 
to  illustrate  his  arguments.  His  presuppositions.  His  con- 
ceptions of  '  nature,'  liberty  and  competition.  His  criticism 
of  state  regulation  illustrated  by  his  attack  on  Protective 
duties  and  on  the  Apprenticeship  laws.  (It  is  important  to 
remember  that  when  he  wrote,  England  produced  almost  all 
its  own  corn,  and  that  the  factory  system  was  in  its  infancy.) 
His  effect  on  economic  thought  and  policy  and  the  debt  to 
him  of  later  writers. 
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LECTURES  X— XI. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution  the  traditional  policy 
of  Governments  the  control  of  industrial  relations.  Decay 
in  18th  Century  of  administrative  machinery  of  supervision 
and  haphazard  character  of  interference ;  but  theory  not 
abandoned.  The  Statute  of  Artificers  still  nominally  in  force, 
and  several  Statutes  passed  fixing-  wages  in  individual  indus- 
tries, e.g.,  London  masons,  1755;  London  tailors,  1761  and 
1768;  hat  makers  1777;  Gloucestershire  woollen  weavers, 
1756  (but  repealed  1757);  Spitalfield  silk  weavers,  1773, 
1792,  and  181 1. 

Change  in  opinion  from  1780  onwards  in  direction  of  com- 
plete individualism.  Difficulty  of  enforcing  old  restrictions 
in  new  conditions,  and  influence  of  Adam  Smith  :  all  other 
considerations  subordinated  to  idea  of  developing  productive 
power.  Hence  tendency  of  Parliament  to  refuse  every  peti- 
tion for  protection  by  State.  Whitbread's  minimum  wage 
bill  rejected  in  1795.  Repeal  for  Statute  of  Artificers,  1813- 
14.  No  intervention  except  abhortive  Cotton  Weaver's  Act 
(1800)  and  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices'  Act  (1802). 
The  use  made  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  the  adoption  of  the  '  Speen- 
hamland  policy  '  (1795),  and  the  gradual  extension  throughout 
the  country  o<f  the  allowance  system.  The  Spitalfields  Acts 
as  an  example  of  what  might  have  been  done.  The  petitions 
for  their  extension  to  the  provinces  (1799  and  1818).  Re- 
port on  their  working  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  (1818). 
Their  repeal  (1824). 

Individualism,  adopted  on  economic  grounds,  followed 
from  1792  to  1 819  by  a  policy  of  repression,  adopted  on  poli- 
tical grounds.  The  French  Revolution  at  first  welcomed  in 
England.  Foundation  of  London  Corresponding  Societv 
(January,  1792).  Beginnings  of  the  reaction.  Burke's 
Reflections  (November,  1790).  Paine' s  Rights  of  Man 
(March,  1791).  Prosecutions  under  the  Sedition  and  Blas- 
phemy Laws.  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1794-1S01). 
Treasonable  Practices  and  Seditious  Meetings  Acts  (1795). 
Combination  Acts  (1799  and  1800).  Their  motives  and  their 
effect  on  trade  unionism. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

SUMMARY. 


Summary  of  main  effects  of  economic  changes,  1760-1815. 
Great  commercial  developments.  English  tonnage  doubled 
between  1780  and  1790:  exports  averaged  £13%  millions, 
1780-1790;  ^24  millions  1792-1800  ;  r 800-1810  ^34  millions. 
Partly  because  of  war  English  goods  flooded  foreign  markets. 
But  qualitative  change  in  English  economic  life  more  signi- 
ficant than  quantitative.  .  England  transformed  from  agri- 
cultural to  industrial  and  urban  nation  :  concentration  of 
industry  :  growth  of  a  new  kind  of  society  and  new  class 
relationships  :  disappearance  of  rural  middle  classes,  and 
growth  of  an  aristocracy  of  capitalist  employers. 

Misery  of  the  period  1790-181 5  aggravated  by  special 
causes  due  to  the  war  :  speculative  trading,  financial  crises, 
and  heavy  taxation.  Growth  of  the  national  debt  (^129 
millions  in  17.63;  ^234  millions  in  1793;  ;£8oi  millions  in 
1820).  Instability  of  banking  system  :  suspension  of  cash 
payments  and  inconvertible  paper  currency,  1798-1819  :  de- 
preciation of  notes  and  rise  in  prices. 

Apart  from  special  causes  a  general  decline  in  position  of 
working  class,  both  in  new  factory  inventions  and  old-estab- 
lished handicrafts  :  'The  most  miserable  period  in  English  his- 
tory.' This  decline  aggravated  by  policy  of  Government, 
which  refused  to  protect  them  and  forbade  them  to  protect 
themselves  :  severity  of  its  attitude  towards  strikes  and 
machine-breaking,  and  its  failure  to  prevent  the  most  ob- 
vious abuses,  e.g.  of  child-labour.  Reasons  :  absence  of 
effective  administrative  machinery,  ignorance  and  class 
bias,  terror  caused  by  French  Revolution,  the  influence  of 
the  new  political  economy.  Result  :  a  growth  of  agitation 
for  parliamentary  reform,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  revolu- 
tionary movements. 
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